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aay - THE quently subjected. I am, unfortunately, 
Pri. Fe ° oni too humble an individual to undertake the 
acted Phtlanthrvopist, business with effect, and my time is too 
‘resi. ~ much occupied with the.“ mammon of the 
a No. VIL. world ;” but I conceive that the magistrates 
wv ley ~ might easily investigate the matter. 

The CRUELTY TO HORSES. The Act of the 26 Geo. III. cap. 71 
resfi. ‘ “for regulating houses and other places 
peek TO THE EDITORS. || kept for the purpose of slaughtering horses,” 
ig xcs ‘directs that certain inspectors shall always 


lenge 
uted, 


ected In conversing with the driver of a stage 


sbtained the knowledge of a circumstance 
.o obvious in its nature, that perhaps its 
parallel can scarcely be found in the extend- 
ed variety of crimes in which this metropo- 
is is so unhappily fertile ; and knowing that 


physic Myou are ever ready to lend your columns 
erate amgto the exposure of guilt, for the purpose of 
the orrecting it, I take the liberty of addres- 


We was 


cach, by which I was lately travelling, 1) 





be present at the slaughtering of any h orses, 
&c. and these inspectors are under thencon- 
troul of the magistrates; conseque tly, 


GRAND 


RUTLAND CAVERN, 
Abraham’s Weights, 


MATLOCK BATH. 
— - 


MATLOCK. 


‘¢ Where as proud Masson® rises rude and bleak, 
And with mis-shapen turrets crests the Peak, 

Old MatLocx gapes, with marble jaws beneath, 
And o’er scar’d Derwent bends his flinty tecth ; 
Deep in wide caves below the dangerous soil 

Blue sul»hurs flame, ingprison’d waters boil ; 





were the provisions of the Act properly at- 


Tmpetuous streams in spiral columns rise 








ter so new and extraordinary, as to chain 
the attention in a powerful manner, to the 
operations of mighty agents, iavisible and 
unknown, but certain and immutable, in this 
grand elaboratory of nature. 

The archway to the cavera passes through 
many strata of solid limestone, imbedding 
marine shells, corals, and other fossil re- 
mains of a former world. Near these re- 
mains are branches or veins of calcareous 
spar, explaining in a most interesting mau- 
ner, the course, the separation, and the re- 
union of veins of lead ore, and the principal 
features of mining. On the left of the pas- 





tended to, there would be no dithculty in 


ment. There is reason, however, to be 
cases complied with, and that the inspectors 
are not always’as attentive to their duty as 
they should be: it would, therefore, seem 





sing you on the subject. 
















and its suburbs, who gain their living by the 
laughtering of horses, &c and are com-| 
nonly known by the name of Trackers or! 
Knackers. Many of these men, it appears, 
i: Mattend Smithfield and other horse markets, 
and buy horses for the purpose of killing. 
heir purchases are not regulated by an ex 
ected demand, but like other dealers, they 
speculate in what they look upon as a mere 
ommodity of trade. The conseqaence is, 
hat they have frequently a stock of these 
nfortunate animals remaining “on hand’ 
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There is a class of men in this metropolis 


that the magistrates only can investigate 
the matter with effect, by enforcing the re- 
gular attendance of these inspectors, and 
requiring from them a faithful report on the 
subject. 
Trusting that this will challenge the atten- 
tien of some of the gentlemen in the com- 
mission, and that the public, who I am per- 
suaded will feel interested, learn the re- 
sult, I remain, Yours, kc. 

J. T. 


{<4 Thefollowing shocking narrative was communi. 


ascertaining the correctness of my state- 


lieve, that these provisions are not in ai/ 


Through rifted rocks, impatient for the skies ; 

Or o’er bright seas of bubbling lavas blow, 

As heave and toss the billowy fires below ; 

Condens‘d on high, in wandering rills they glide, 

From Masson’s dome, and burst his sparry side ; 

Round his grey towers, and down his fringed walls, 

From cliff to cliff the liquid treasures falls ; 

In beds of stalactite, bright ores among, 

O’er corals, shells, and crystals, winds nes 

rere the a and the pay, son A 

And s ng plunges to its parent flood.” 
iia SDbrwin’s Loves of the Plants. 





# The Mountain of Abraham's Heights. 





GRAND RUTLAND CAVERN, &c. 


—<— 


Baron Humbolt, in his personal narrative 
of Travels in South America, mentions a 
visit to a grand cueva or cavern, at the head 
of the valley of Carippe, but does not no- 
tice that it contains any minerals, fossils, or 
crystals, or that its extent bears any com- 





cated by a correspondent of the Liverpool Saturday's 
paper, of Sept. 19, in a letter tothe Editor of that 












































> skin, Gamwor several days; and, as they pretend the 
7 rq price which they obtain for their flesh will 
sua, rot allow them to give them any sustenance, 
hha MBhey are literally ‘cpt without food, either 
al ill the owner has a demand for them, or 
taking (ap!!! nature relieves them from their torments. 
othing My informant stated, that he had been once 
agin. ina yard in Clerkenwell, where there were 


number of these wretched animals; that 
any of them were gnawing each other's} 
«that U2nes ; that others were absolutely scream- 
fetw ang from the pain of starvation; and that 
eae thers, more fortunate, dropped down 
Head. 
A detail so horrible was more than I 
ould allow myself to credit or repeat with- 
at investigation, and therefore on my re-} 
| urn to London, I made particular inquiry 
of them! several drivers of stages and hackney- 
re have™oaches, who all confirmed, in substance, 
hat { have related; although from one 
an I learat that some of the Knackers 
st give the horses a sufficiency of bad hay 


> Same 
‘ir old 
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sy" that 


roduce > Aaahtrre 15 : 

amen fa keep so much life within them as will en- 
ith th Mle them to walk from the yard where they 
tinge kept to the slaughter house ; because 


s these places are frequently a considerable 
istance apart, a horse that can manage to 
awl is worth five shillings more than one 
at dies previously, and requires the time 
d expense ef a man and a cart to carry 
! For turther confirmation I went to se- 
ral of the slaughter-houses “ under false 
etences,” but not having any authority, 
dheing eyed with distrust, pan gain 
ty little verbal information, and could see 
one but dead horses. 

Now, Sir, ' am convinced that no man 
ordinary humanity can read the recital 
these barbarities, without feeling that 
me measures ought to be taxen to repress 
mitigate them. I am_.not so exquisitely 
ier in my ideas as to wish, or so chime- 
‘al as to expect, that inferior animals 
hould experience ‘the same treatment as 
man beings, but I, must contend, that 
Minent brutality, such as I have mention 

» ought on no account to be tolerated 

here 1s no animal that we could inditferent- 
tiew to suffer it, but when we reflect 
at it is in many instances inflicted upon 
ose who, in their carly days, were proba- 
y the sources and companions of our en- 
yinnts, and who have contributed their 
alth and strength to our comforts add ne- 
‘sities, it would be ungrateful and inha- 


L core 0, if in their old age we were to make 
Subp exertion to rescue them from the tor- 


journal, who it is but justice to observe, has uni- 
fovmly reprobated similar practices with a zeal 
that does him the greatest credit, and to which we 
hare the moot unfeigued satisfsection in thus bear- 
ing public testimony.—We wish our brother edi- 
tors throughout the country would follow the 


exam cent CNN OITA 


— 





BRUTALITY AT WREXHAM. 


“Mr. Epiror,—On my retar eligalen frown 
a Welsh Journey, | put my horse i” the c f the 


parison’ with the one discovered and now 
opened ia this country ; but it is remarkable 
for a new species of bird which he has named 
Steatornis. Campbell also, in his travels in 
South Africa, relates of a cave, but states 
it to resemble a cathedral in miniature, and 
also the habitation of innumerable bats and 
birds of night, so that perhaps there is no 
known recess of the earth of equal magni- 
tude, when explored to its utmost limits, 
with that now exhibited on the Heights of 
Abraham; and certainly the rich cave sce- 
nery presented to the pencil of the artist, 
and the rare lessons to students in scienee, 





hostler at the Eagles, iu Wrexham, and myself unde, 
that of the hospitable landlady of that house. 
had been seated in the travellers’ room but a fev 
minutes, when my ears were saluted with a din of! 
shouting and confused voices; and turnivg my head 
I beheld some hundred brutes in human form, cov 
ducting a bull toa stake, opposite the house. Iv a 
few minutes, the fine animal was fastened, and left 
at the mercy of his persccutors. Dug after dog was 
throwa upon him—he wag pimed (such | believe is 
the elegant phraseology of the sport) a number of 
tunes—and his nose and face’ dreadfully lacerated. 
The roaring of the poor beast itr his extreme agouy 
was distinctly heard ; and man seemed to vie with 
the brute in the ferocity of’ his attacks, for ane of 
the wretches surrounding the stake, running sud- 
denly on the bull when he was exhausted by, blows 
and numerous cruelties, actually seized the animad 
by its torn lip, pinned it for several seconds, aud 
then exultingly joined his surrounding compatriots ! 
To this bull-bait by ‘Christian Dogs,” succeeded 
several battles, at the termination of which the bull 
was dragged away, I suppose to the slaughter-house 
of a butcher, 

“ After this feast of cruelty, | could searcely be- 
lieve, ] was in a civilized town—one of the largest, 
and hitherto the most respectable, in the Northern 
Counties of the Priocipality—Let me intreat you, 
Sir, to call the attention of the Magistrates to this 
abominable exhibition, which, I am told, annually 
takes place. For the sake of common feeling, I ex- 
hort them to put a stop to these cruelties, which 
have long been abolished in every reputable place in 
the kingdom. “A TRAVELLER.” 





—— 


Sleep Walking.—On Thurday, the 16th inst. John 
Hoggarth, of Fir-bank, a young man who for some 
time back has gone to Howgill 1, arose from his 
bed, fast asleep, and went a distance of two mijes and a 
half, before he awoke, and to his great astonishment 
found himself sitting in Howgill Chapel Porch, adjoin- 
ing the said school. He afterwards went above a mile, 
to a friend's house, to borrow some clothes, as his only 
covering was a shirt and night-cap. He has not received 
the least injury, though the night was frosty, excepting 
in his feet, which were much bruised. ‘The followin 
day, in the road by which he went, were found his Gree 
testament and bible, which he had been reading the 
night before, aceording to custom 4, and a@*slate was also 
found at the scheol door. It appears that he had called 
to see a friend 4s usual by the avay, ‘and on approaching 
the door, had gaid, ** what are you in bed yet!” a 











als to which they are now but too fre-)! 


being asked what he wanted, ied, ** 1 am going to 
school, sure,” and marched ffm Veetmorcland ‘Adver. 


the nobleness, dignity, and grandeur of the 
architecture, are subjects wholly unequal- 
led, 

Entombed two hundred feet within the 
earth, in a marble rock, where nature has 
sported in all her fairest, brightest, and 
most brilliant attire of gems, of crystals, 
vnd of pearls, here are seen caves beyond 
caves, cavities and caverns, of infinite vari- 
ety of form, and of altitude of from fifty to 
two hundred feet ; gigantic pillars, that sus- 
ain the-very foundation of the mountain ; 
Gothic, Saxon, and Roman arches of colos- 
sal size, in ‘some parts having their smooth 
and beautiful surface covered with rare and 
scarce minerals, imparting an air of cali 
repose not to be expressed, and in others 
assuming a wild and savage aspect ; scenes 
for the abode of banditti, ov the retreats of 
wild animals, yet all so pleasant of approach, 
so easy of access, the ways so spacious, dry, 
aud airy; that they are traversed by the 
most timid females, with the greatest con- 
fidence. 

From the base of the mountain, by the 
new shrubbery, cascade, and fountain, every 
curve and variation ofthe serpentine walk 
presents some new vicw, some rich scene of 
rocks, of woods, and of waters, that gives | 
a freshness aud an elevation to the mind and 
to the spirits, wholly unknown in flat and 
more fertile districts. 

The innumerable botanical plants, flou- 
rishing in tribes along the pathway, are wot 





sage are seen recent formations of stalactite, 
coating the rock and glazing its rugged 
sides ; beyond is a perfect measure of shale, 
with vegetable remains, fresh water forma- 
tions, shells, &e. giving an arch te the en- 
trance, andshowing the manner and position 
of coal strata within the earth. Beyond this 
part nature has decorated the cavern with 
grottos and druses of fluor and calearcous 
spar, in crystals of dog tooth, in crystals of 
hons and of elephants’ teeth, in regard to 
magnitude, On every side calaminaris and 
the various combinations of zinc, silver, 
copper, lead ore, barytes, pyrttes, and other 
minerals in their native beds, But, superior 
to all the other in splendor, that scarce and 
interesting gem, the carbonate of zine, co- 
loured by copper, of a brilliant green, beau- 
tiful as an emerald, and as rare. See Sower- 
by’s Mineralogy of Britain, and his account 
(with a plate) of the extraordinary specimen, 
procured from this cavern, and which no 
where else can be found, 


From and near the second door is an inte- 
resting and extraordinary chemical process ; 
but it is nature’s chemistry in slow, con- 
stant, and certain operation—ihe transmu- 
tation and change of brilliant fluor and cal- 
careous crystals into the.ore of zinc, in 
different stages, degrees, and gradations ; 
the approach from thence expands in height 
and in width to the large cavities; the first 
has a beautiful ceiling, and so disposed by 
nature with fossils and minerals, that the 
skins of lions and leopards appear to line the 
arches, and give a grave and diguified effect 
to the picture. Underneath, is the mining 
apparatus for washing, separating, and pre- 
paring the lead ore; the apparatus is sup- 
plied with streams of water from the first 
lish ponds, where gold, and silver, and river 
fish are living in perpetual darkness, Here 
nature has drawn over.and around curtains of 
marble, of a most extraordinary and striking 
| formation, and from behind these rocky 
scenes the representation of Ossian’s Hall, 
of ancient fame, rises in awful grandeur, 
having a cviling of steotite and stalactite, 
and giving the appearance of ancient paint- 
ings of rude design, yet well according with 
the recollections of the chivalrous deeds re- 
lated of the bard and the hero of Caledonia, 
The attention is here much engaged by a 
singular rock, projecting over the hall, with 
its appropriate name, The Shield of Tren- 
mor. Passing forward from the * Hall of 
Shells,” to the Arcade of Selma, and the 
place of Jacob’s Well, lined with stalactiti« 
pearls of zine, and of carbonate of lime, in 
strings and clusters of the purest and nios- 
delicate formation, Beyond the well are lat 
baryuths, cavities, arches, pillars, sad lin- 
tels, of inconceivable variety and extent, 
that do not admit the possibility of deserip- 
tion, or explanation. 
teturning to Ossian's Hall for the Pheene- 
rian Way, tothe Hall ef Kochautment, un- 
der a massy colonnade, is a fine scene, 

















less interesting: and amongst these, that 
rare and fantastic Alpine plant the Orchis, | 
exhibiting in these regions the most correct; 
imitations of animated nature. Arriving at 
the terrace of the cavern, elevated four fiuu- 
dred fect above the level of the river a su-\ 
perb panorama of the beauties, and most, 
interesuug features of Matlock, is before) 
you; on whieh the eye delights to repose, | 
and the mid to contemplate, ron: these 


The power, the strength, and the stretch. 
ing of the pilans, sustaining the moyutaia 
in this, part, are of extraordinary grandeur, 
and with w formation for endless and eternal 
doration. Proceeding forward to the hall, 
the suspended and parily hidden lights from 
above, throw (heir pale rays across the im 
menae cathedral-like vault, and bave an fe- 
fect perfectly magical; a character of en. 
chapinet, to be met with only in the 








exterioe studies of nature, the visitor is cou | 











tier, Sept, 19. , 


ducted’to subterranean scenes, of a charace 


Arabian Nights, or the wildest relations of 
pounce. 
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On the left of the dome is the Throne of 
Proserpine, beside the fine den-like Cave of 
Lions, erched in a manner most beautiful, 
intricate, and durable: and leading to cavi- 
ties of the most awful and terrific aspect, 
two hundred feet bigh, and of a breadth and 
with hitherto unexplored. A’ few rays of 
light from the heavens are directed through 
this cave of darkness, from a shaft left open 
for the purpose, and are reflected in a man- 
ver, in the language of poetry, only to 
render darkness more visible, and realize 
a scene of gloomy grandeur, entirely beyond 
any powers of delineation. From the far- 
thest part of the Hall of Enchantment 
are fine and lofty openings of cave sce- 
nery, so varied as to meet the utmost 
limts of imagination, or the wild fancies of 
the most fertile pencil, Again returning to 
Ossan’s Hdl for the Roman Way, you as- 
cend the Grand Staircase awd Gallery by 
Treninor's Shield and St. Swithin’s Hall, to 
the cave of Black Stone, of Basalt, Amyg- 
daloid-Toadstone, &e. with other appellations 
which this phenomenon in geology and mi- 
neralogy has acquired : Ms nature, however, 
us yet, is entirely unknown; the cause and 
migin beyond buman research-—voleanic 
tuiders, pumice, and all the effects of sub- 
terrancan fives, are ascribed to it, by one 
sect of theorists, while reverse theories give 
it the remains of floods, and the depositions 
of turclity waters, but bere in masses of huge 
tock and in dark and deep caves, the effect 
of decomposition and separation; the work 
ol a thomsand years, 

The Roman Conservatory, with) its Pish 
Pond, or tudian Tank, now eneages the at- 
tention, and forms an avenue to the Dining- 
room aud Mine, ats marble drapery and co- 
ral screens, ‘The verified antiquity of this 
port of the eavern, creates an interest, and 
cally forth recollections, at once noble, erave, 


- ‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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ces, and in conchology, collected from a 
parts of the globe; its rich collections, ame- 
thystine fluor, in designs of the purest taste, 
and classic form, are not to be excelled, or 
equalled, in any kingdom or country. 

Many interesting specimens from the 
Grand Cavern may be seen at the Museum, 
and 149, Strand, London; some are also 
deposited at Mr. Tatlow’s Museum, Chelten- 
ham. 

The Heights of Abraham, with its cedar 
groves, its crystal waters, and ethereal 
breezes, forming the principal part of the 
mountain of Masson, nearly one thousand 
feet high, and described in the Loves of the 
Piants, with so much erergy, by the late 
lamented poet, physician, and philosopher, 
Dr. Darwin, (of whom the county of Derby 
is so justly proud) forms a grand barrier 


the valley of Matlock ; and before its present 
clothing of cedars, of firs, and of evergreens, 
was a most correct resemblance of the 
Heights, bearing the same name, at Quebec, 
the scene of one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits and achievements recorded in the 
annals of this country, From the position 
of this mountain, great shelter is afforded, 
and must contribute essentially to the well 
known salabrity end healthiness of the situ- 
ation. And considering the limited number 
of its inhabitants, there may not, in all 
probability, be found so remarkable an in- 
stance of longevity as the following fact : 
that of six persons, inhabitants of Matlock 
Bath, living within two or three hundred 
yards of each other, in the year 1817, 
whose united ages amounted to five hundred 
years. 

Instead of limiting the days and times of 
visiting the Heights of Abraham and_ the 
Grand Cavern, the proprietor has now (in 





sud venerable. oman remains, such as 
coins and Luge pieces of lead bearing Ro- | 
man Characters, have been diseovered in}; 
several places in the neighbourhood of the 
mine—and here it would be well to tran-}) 
scribe what relates to this part, from the |) 
Mouthly Magazine, of September, A. D.| 
1817; ** Dt is vot less remarkable, that with- 
in the boundary of the cavern, is an ancient 
possession ef the Duchy of Lancaster, a 
nine of the greatest antiquity, and of the old- 
est tenure on preserved records, so far back 
as thirteen hundred years, and has the ex- 
traordinary circumstances related, that during 
the reigns of the Henrys and the Edwards, 
hinges of England, convicts were sent and 
condemned to labour in the roof of some 
parts of the mine, is clearly demonstrated, 
the manner by which the ore was obtained| 
before the invention of gunpowder,’’*—In 
the furthest part of the Roman Mine, is the 
representation of a rocky bridge, greatly 
admired for its wild character and theatrical 
etieet. The ways over the Peruvian Bridge 
rad to unexplored cavities and recesses, 
vio h time and much expense will render 
accessible; and in this place it may be ob- 
served, that in giving to the public a sight 
of this great national object, as it is now 
considered, @ very great expense’ has been 
iueurred, while considerable sums dre annu- 
nually expended in exploring and rendering 
accessible still larger cavities, with many 
viluable curiosities in nature, that are known 
tu exist. A mineralogical and geological 
survey, by Mr. Mawe, pronounces this ca- 
very to be @ most interesting miveral disco- 
very: such a testimony must be considered 
ws truly gratifying. His labour as a travel- 
ler oo the southern hemisphere, and on the 
continent of Europe—his unwearied researeh, 
and has great acquirements, as a mineralo- 
rint, geologist, and philosopher, the Uni- 
versity of Jena have conferred on Mr, Mawe 
ibeir houvorary diploma; and, in grateful 
terms, their bigh sense of his diligence and 
of tns taleuts : aud there is no doubt that 
the visits to the eavern will greatly pro-| 
mote, and continge to make many converts 
to, the stady of the sciences of mineralogy, 
sexology, &e. which are now considered to 
frm most agreeable parts in the education 
ol noblemen and gentlemen. 




















An iustance of the great pleasure, and/| 
explanation of interesting facts, which these 
otiedies afford, may be estimated from the 


tt 


consequence of repeated requests of visitors) 
formed the following arrangement, which is 
found more agreeable on all occasions, The 
gates and serpentine walks are thrown open 
to company at all times, at a fixed rate of 
adinission, as small as possible, so as to be 
no hindrance or object to visitors, and Jess to 
the proprietor ; but sufficient to secure the 


freehold of his property; aud to render the 


walks select) and retired. 


And the very 
regret, now that the feelings of gratification 


sally expressed on these grand objects and 
studies of nature, 





interesting spot.—£dts. 


& The Gleaner. 
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Ps Tam but @ gathercr and disposer of other men's 
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The following interesting narrative has been repeatedly 
prepared for insertion in the Mercury, and obliged 
to be laid aside to give place to other articles of a 
local nature. 


A NEW ALEXANDER SELKIRK IN THE 
GALLAPAGOS. 


These islands are all evidently of volcanic produc- 
tion ; every mountain and bill is the crater of an extia- 
guished volcano; and thousands of smaller fissures, 
which have burst from their sides, give them the most 
dreary, desolate, and inhospitable appearance imagina- 
ble. ‘he description of one island will answer for al! 
} have yet seen ; they appear unsuited for the residence 
of man, or any other animal that cannot, like the tor- 
toise, live without food, or cannot draw its subsist- 
ence entirely from the sea. ' : 

Lieutenant Downes saw on the rocks with which, 
the bay was in many parts skirted, several seals and 
pelicans, some of which he killed; bat, on searching 
diligently the shore, was umable to find any land tor- 
toises, though they, no doubt, abound in other parts of 
the island, Doves were seen in great numbers, and 
were so easily approached, that several of them were 
knocked over with stones. While our boat was on 
shore, Captain Randall seat his boat to a small beach 
in the same bay, about a mile from where our boat 
landed, and in a short time she returned loaded with 
fine green turtle, twe of which he sent us, and we 
found them excellent. On the east-side of the island 
there is another landing, which be calis Pat’s J .anding ; 


| and this place will probably immortalize an Irishman, 


named Patrick Watkins, whe some years since left an 
English ship, and took up his abode on this island, 
bu Ie bimeelf a miserable hut, about a mile from the 
landing called after him, ina valley containing about 
two acres of ground, capable of cultivation, and per- 


|| haps the only spot on the island which affords sufficient 





recent travels and visits of that amiable, ac-| 
complished, and interesting sebleman, his; 
Grace the Dake of Devonshire, to the court | 
of Ruosin aud the continent of Eurone, 
s but jostice te mention, that the Museam)/ 
OL Mioeraloey, ae Matleck Bath, us scares ly| 


i 
j 


less jeteresung thau these objects of nature :| 
4i. si.uaiiou ia a wineral country, and its dis-!/ 
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moisture for the purpose. Here he succecded in rais- 
ing potaroes and pumpkins in considerable quantities, 
which he generally exchanged for rum, or sold for 
cash. ‘The appearance of this man was the most drea.l- 
ful that can be tmagined; ragged clothes, scarcely suf- 
Neient to cover his nakedness, and covered with ver- 
nun; his red hair and beard matted, his skin much 
burnt, trom constant exposure to the sun, and’so wild 
and savage in bis mannerand appeatange, Gist he st 

eVery ope with horror. For several yvatt wretch- 


play of every known species in these scien- | 
N 


and boundary to the north and north-east of 


considerable sums expended, will cause no | 


and admiration are so strongly and univer. | 


(4 In the Mercury of Aug. 14, p. 54, we ingerted an | 
account of the visit of the Grand Duke Nicholas to this 


|| curing ag introduction to them. 


Sept. 29, 





ed being lived by himself on this desolate spot, without 
any other apparent desire than that of procuring rum 
in sufficient quantities to keep himself intoxicated, and 
t such times, after an absence from his hut of several 
lays, he would be found in a state of pertect insensi- 
bility, rolling among the rocks of the mountains. He 
tppeared to be reduced to the Jowest grade to which 
human nature is capable, and seemed to have no desire 
»eyond the tortoises and other animals of the island, 
except that of getting drunk.—But this man, wretched 
and misefable as he may have appeared, was neither 
destitute of gaabition nor incapable of undertaking an 
| enterprize that would have appalled the heart of any 
otber man; nor was he devoid of the talent of rousing 
others to second his hardihood. 
He by some means became possessed of an old mus- 
ket, and a few charges of powder and ball; and the 
possession of this weapon first set into actien all his 
ambitious plans. He felt himself strong as the sove- 
reign of the island, and was desirous of proving his 
strength on the first human being who fell in his way, 
| which happened to be a negro, who was left in charge 
lot a boat belonging to.an American shin that had 
{touched there for refreshments. Patrick came down 
jtu the beach where the boat lay, armed with his mus- 
| ket, now become his constant companion, and directed 
jthe negro, in am authoritative manner, to follow him, 
jand, on his refusal, snapped his masket at him twice, 
|which luckily missed fire. ‘he negro, however, be- 
jcame intimidated, and followed him.—Patrick now 
shouldered his musket, marched off before, and on his 
me, up the mountains exultingly informed the negro 
| 





he was henceforth to work for him, and become his 
jelave, and that his good or bad treatment would de- 
|pend on his future conduct; but arriving at a narrow 
\defile, and perceiving Patrick off his guard, the negro 
jseized the moment, grasped hin) in his arms, threw 
him down, tied his hands behind, shouldered him, 
land carried him to his boat, and when the crew arri- 
ved, he was taken on board the ship. An English 
smuggler was tying inthe harbour at the same time 
time, the captain of which sentenced Patrick to be 
severely whipped on board borh vessels, which was 
ut in execution, and he was afterwards taken on shore 
nandcuffed by the Englishnsen, who compelied him to 
make known where he had concealed the few dollars 
he had been enabled to accumuiate from the sale of his 
|potatoes and pumpkins, which they took from him ; 
and while they were busy in destroying his but and 
garden, the wretched being mage his escape, and con- 
cealed himsélf among the rocks in the interior of the 
island, until the ship had sailed, when he ventured 
‘from his skulking-place, and by means of an old file, 
which he drove into a tree, treed himself from the 
handcutls. He now meditated a severe revenge, but 
concealed his ifitentions. Vessels continued to touch 
there, and Patrick, as usual, to furnish them with ve- 
getables; but from time to time he was enabled, by, 
jadministering potent draughts of his'darling liquor to 
some of the men of their crews, and getting them so 
drunk that they were rendered insensible, to conceal 
them until the ship had sailed ; when, finding them- 
selves entirely dependent on him, they willingly. en- 
listed under his banners, became his slaves, and he the 
most absolute of tyrants. By this means he had aug- 
mented the number to five, including himself, and 
every means was used by him to endeavour to procure 
arms for them, but without effect, [t is supposed 
|that his object was to have surprised some vessel, mas- 
sacred her crew, and taken her off. While Patrick 
was meditating his plans, two ships, an American and | 
English vessel, touched there and applied to Patrick 
for vegetables. He promised them the greatest abun- 
dance, provided they would send their boats to bi: 
landing, and their people to bring them from his gar- 
den, informing them that his rascals had become so 
indolent of late that he could not get them to work. 
This arrangement was agreed to; two boats were sent | 
from each vessel, and hauled on the beach. Their , 
crews all went to Patrick’s habitation, but neither he 
nor any of his people were to be found; and, after 





\waiting until their patience was exhausted, they re- 
\jturned to the beach, where they found only the wreck 


ef three of their boats, which were broken to pieces, 
and tbe fourth ove missing. ‘They succeeded, how- 
ever, aftgr much difliculty, in getting around to the | 
bay opposite to their ships, where other boats were | 
sent to their relief; and the commaders of the ships, | 
apprehensive of some other trick, saw no security exe | 
cept in flight from the island, Ieaving Patrick and bis | 
gang in quiet possession of the boat; but before they 
sailed, they put a letter ip a keg, giving intelligence of | 
the affair, and moored it in the bay, where it was 
found by Captain Randall, but not until he had sent 
his boat to Patrick’s landing, for the purpose of pro- 
curiug refreshments; end, as may be easily supposed, 
he felt no little inquierude until her return, when she 
brought him a letter from Patrick, which, was found 
in his hut. ‘ 

Patrick arrived alone at Guyaquil in his open boat, 
the rest who sailed with him having perished tor want 
of water, or, as is generally supposed, were put to 
death by him, on his tinding the water to grow scarce, 
‘From thence he proceeded to Payta, where he wound 
himself into the affection of a tawny damsel, and pre- 
vailed on her to consent to accompany him back to his 
enchanted island, the beauties of which he no doubt 
painted in glowing colours; but, from his savage ap- 
pearance, he was there considered by the police as a 
suspicious person ; and, being found under the keel of 
a small vessel, then ready to be launched, and suspected 
of some impfoper intentions, he was confined in Payto 
gaol, where he now remains. 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY FACT ON 
RECORD, 


In the ap; 
in South Africa, is recorded one of the strangest occur- 
|rences.in the moral annals of mankind. It Will be re- 
|gollected, that some years ago the Gresvenor, East India- 
| man, was wrecked off the coast of Caffraria, (a distric 
| divided from the country of the Hottentots by the Grea 
Fish River) and that nearly the whole of the passenger 
land wee ar ee on the occasion. It was, however, 
discovered, that two young ladies had survived the mi- 
series of this d 
imterior ef a countey uninhabited by Europeans. Mrz. 
|Camphell does not relate this eccurrence from personal ; 
\evidence, but we cannot doubt the extraordinary fact. 

| ‘The Landdrost of Graaf Ragrel had been depr 

\the British government to pay a visit to the King of | 
| Caffraria, for the purpose of ascertaininy whether 











| Finding there were two females, he succecded in pro- | 
He saw them habited | 
\like Caffte women; their bodies were painted after the ! 
fashion of the native inhabiants, and heir manners and | 
ance were altogether Anti-European, ‘The Laccd- | 

rost, however, sought to obtain their. confidence by a} 





ix to the Rev. John Campbell's Travels | 


| 
event, and were resideut in the || 


t ere |\4ym a sefuaunt to wayte vpon hym. 
{were any survivors from the wreck of the Grosvenor, ‘Kknowen a great sorte cf olde men drewe them to 


liberal of erof his best services tw resigre them to their ja ders Lacke wel ‘hou, a 


country and friends. But they were unmoved by his 
solicitations. They stated that they had fallen into the 
hands of the natives after they had n cast ashore 
\from the wreck ; that their companions had been mur. 
ldered, and that they had been Hed to give them. 
\selves in marriage: that having affectionate husbands 
\children, and grand-children, their attachments were 
‘bounded by their actual enjoyments. Upon being re. 
\peatedly urged to depart with the Landdrost—they re. 
plied, that probably at their return to England they 
\might find themselves without connections or depend. 
ence, and that their acquired habits ill-titted them to 
lmingle with polished society. In short, they would no 
quit Caffraria. 

Such, then, is the powerful influence of habits! 
\Two young ladies, highly educated, and in all proba. 
bility lovely in their persons, are taught by habit to for. 
get those scenes of gaiety they were so well calculated to 
omament; to forget the anticipated enjoyments of a 
dignified union of the sexes; to forget their parents, 
their relations, the accomplished companions of their 
youth, and all the refinements of life! Aniong a say. 
age people they acquire congenial opinions: their vitig. 
ted nature ceases to repine: they love the untutored 
||husbands given to them by fate : they rear their children 
jin the ignoraace of Hottentot faith: they bless their 
||wretched hovel with the sacred name of home: they 
expel memory from their occupations, regret no longer 
mingles with their routine of barbarous, pleasures! Ig 
this, in reality, a picture of the human mind, with al] 
its boasted attributes, its delicacies, its refinements, its 
civilized superiority ? Yes! for custom is a secani 
nature. 

This fact is also related by Vaillant, in his Travelsin 
the Interior part of Africa. He says, vol. 1, p. 286, 
** T was told almost six weeks prior to my visiting that 
country, an English vessel had been wrecked on that 
coast ; that being driven on shore, a part of the crey 
had fallen inte the hands of the Caffres, who had. put 
them all to death, except afew women, whom they had 
cruelly rescrvcd.” 

ACCOUNT OF A VOGELCHIESS, 
OR 
POPINJAY SHOOTING AND FESTIVAL OF THE 
PRUSSIANS AT STETTIN, ON 9th JULY, 1818, 


(From a Letter of a Scotch Gentleman to his friend 
in Edindurgh, 
—<__— 

Soon after dinner we proceeded vpon the excur. 
sion which we had been prevented from undertaking 
in the morning. © From Stcttin we sailed down the 
river (Oder) in three boats, to Travendorff, a village 
about three Eaglish miles from town, where about 
two-thirds of the population of Stettin were assen. 
bled to be present at a Vogelchicss, or bird-shooting, 
This entertainment was wont to take place annually 
till the year 1806, when Prussia was ayerrun by the 
French. 

This Vogelchiess consists in a number of gentle. 
men’s suns, for the most part in counting-houses in 
Stettin, firing with ball, from a sort of rifle pieces, 
somewhat longer than our rifles, at a wooden bird, 
fixed upon a pole at the height ef about 120 o 130 
feet. The person who is fortunate enough to bring 
down the bird is made king; and honoured with al 
the marks of deyotion which beleng to that bigh 
office. Whe club of Shooters, afier the bird is down, 
decorate the king with eagles and other marks of 
distinction ; and after drinking bis health with what 
would be called, 1 suppose, three-times-three in 
England, walk round the place in grand procession, 
accompanied with a band of music and flags waving 
before him, The bird-shvoters are in fuli dress, with 
swords dangling at their sides, and the tout-ensemble 
had an imposing eficct, His Majesty was also 
grected with repeated rounds of cannon which were 
plauted on the ftichd. The scene of the action is 
close to the river among trees, and a number of 
tents are placed upon it, in which gingerbread, 
shoes, fruit, byass and tin, aud all sorts of haber- 
dashery wares are sold, or you may play with th 
dice for them, The ground had exactly the appear. 
ance of the sands of Leith on a race week. A great 
deal of company was assembled, all ow foot,—the 
higher classes mingled promiscuousty with the lowe, 
both iv promenadiug, and in the general routine of 
their amusewents, It is very common here to se 
ladies ov the streets without hats. This 1 am told 
is intended to give more effect to their beauty ; bul, 
alas! beauty is a commodity they lack very much, 
although some may be inet with passablement jolit 
iu cumpany, 

To finish,this lame, and hasty account of the Voge- 
chiess, abuut ten o'clock, at night the club of shootes 
embark on buard a very long buat, which they cal 
a chalop, with a single high spay for a mast, de¢v- 
rated with a flag. The company sit iu a cabinet 
rom open at both sides, round a table wes) supplied 
with all serts of wings, &c. aud the chalop sailed sp 
in grand procession, accompanied with a band d 
music, aud a vast flotilla of boats—rouuds of ca 
non going off every moment. The evening ws 
calin and pleasant, aud the whole exhibition pe 
duced a graud and imposing effect. On approach 
Nog Stettua, the houses of a vamber of the chief po- 





‘ ple appeared luminated, tbe erect of wh ch, sea 


among the trees, was superb. The Exchange we 
jalso briktiantly iaainated and ornany nted with 
\damps; aod fireworks were blazing in ali direction 
Sgch was the way in whieh the Sunday, past ——-- 
The merchants are ouly seen here bet wcen nine ail 
twelve o’chock, The dinver hour oxe. aud after bey 
smoke a pipe, drick coffee, walk about, or amos 
themselves with cards or billiards; and thus, it may 
| be said, the whole day is spent in doing littlepel# 
jthan eating, drinking, aod sxwhiu g. 











—" 
_ 





ee a a ae — —— 


Of tae Emperour Augusius and Uie ald Mend 
ithe noble Emperour Augustus on atime cam in to4 
lbayne, he behekte an old man that hadde done g 


'\ seruice in the warres, trotte hymself- azavnst am: 
ited by |! 


pyllar for lacke of ove to helpe to wasshe hym, the 
iperour, moped with pivie, gue an annuitie to fyn 
When this 


ther, and stode where as the emperour should p 
forth by, every one of them rubbynge his owne back 
with a marble stone <=The emperout demaunded wht 

jthey dyd*so? Because nohie empercur, sayd ebet 
iwe ve hot ade to Kepe seruanies todo it, Why, qua 

jthe emperour, ene of you may clawe and frote 
J 4 
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TES RIVES: 


-”~-— 


LIVERPOOL REMINISCENCES. 


—-_- 
FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


oe 


1 beg to send you the following particulars of Septem- 
ber occurrences, as suggested by 4 Friend, in your 
fifth number. 

pt. 2, 1778, Di opened. 

se oe 1706. Fire in Cheapside, 9 men killed. 
15, 1802, Goree Warehouses burnt down. 
14, 1804, Duke of Gloucester visited Liverpool. 
18, 1806, Prince of Wales visited Liverpool. 
8, 1810, Sir Sidney Smith arrived in Liverpool. 
25, 1811, First Stone of the new Tower of St. 

Nicholas’ Church laid. 





ee ee 


SUBTERRANEOUS PASSAGE NEAR MOCK- 


BEGGAR. 
— te « 
We recollect to have heard that a deg which was driven 


by way of experiment, into one of the caverns at 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





Biographical Jlotices, 
ree 
FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


LORD DIGBY. 


(From Anne Bellamy’s Life.—Continued from 
Number VIII.) 


I could not resist my curiosity of making further 
enquiries relative to an affair from which U derived 
su much satisfaction. I, accordingly, the next time 
his Lordship had his almsgiving coat ou, asked him 
what occasioned his wearing that singular dress : 
With a smile of ineffable sweetness, he told me, that 
my curiosity should soon be gratified; for, as we 
were congenial souls, he would take me with him, 


adapted. A compliment more truly flattering and 
more acceptable to me than any I ever had, or could 
receive. 

The night before his intended visit, his Lordship 
requested that I would be in readiness to go with 
him the next morning. We then went together to 
that receptacle of misery which he had so often vi- 
sited, to the consolation of its inhabitants. His 
Lordship would not suffer me to enter the gate, lest 
the evisomeness of the place should prove disagrea- 
ble tome; but he ordered the coachman to drive to 
the George-lun, in the Borough, where a dinner was 
ordered for the happy wretches he was about te libe- 
rate. Here I had the pleasure of seeing near thirty 
persons rescued from the jaws of a loathsome prison, 


when he next visited the place to which his coat was || 


the Red Noses, behind the Black Reck, made its 
escape through a subterraneous passage, and appeared 
agam some, miles from the entrance, in the direction 
ot Chester. We do not repeat the story because we 


at an inclement season of the year, it being Christ- 
mas; and not only released from their confinement, 
but restored to their families and friends, with some 
provision from his Lordship’s bounty for their im- 


attach the slightest degree of credit to. this circumstance, 


but by way ef introduction to the following communi- 
cation, which is probably a hoax, cither on the part of 


our correspondent, or his informant :— 





Forthe KALEIDOSCOPE, or its Venerable Sire the 


MERCURY. 


—_— 
On my return one day last week from Chester, via 


Parkgate, 1 was much surprized, at being informed by 
a countryman ata small village, (a little on this side of 
Chester) that there exists a subterrancous e, Or 
cavern, which extends from the aforesaid village nearly 
as far as Mock -heggar ;—that it is in some places arched 
with stone and clay, and sufficiently high for a man to 
stand upright in, except here and there where the earth 
has fallen in—that it again makes. its appearance near 
Wallasey Marsh, and finally comes out at the Red 
Noses, on the sea coast. 

Can any ef your antiquarian readers furnish the pub- 
lic with an account of this wonderful road ¢ 


Your's, &c. 
PROVIDED ALWAYS NEVERTHELESS. 
Wednesday morning, 22d. Sept. 








LITERARY TRIFLING. 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 
—_ 

ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST, 
Page 34. 

(Selected from several, as being the shortest.) 





After puzzling awhile, the subseriber supposes 
The answer's AN INFaN‘’, by name LivTLE Moses. 
ee ee 
TO THE EDITORS. 

In the 4th number ofthe Kaleidoscope, page 16, un- 
der the very apprupriste head of Literary Trifling, 1 
recollect, the five words Sator, Arepo, Tenet, Opera, 
Rotas, being arranged under each other, when they 
rad the same up and down, right and left. The fol- 
lowing, which: is xnthentic, is constructed upan the same 
artificial and wiaizsical principle. 

EPITAPH 
On a Tombstone at Gunwallow, near Helstone, Corn- 


wall. 
Shall we all die ? 
We shall dig all. 
All die shall we ? 
Die all we shall. 


— oe — 
MEMORABILIA OF SEPTEMBER, 


Sept. 2, 1666.—''he gxeat Fire in London commenced. 
3, 1800.—Malta taken by the [nglish. 
55 1773eKirst American Congress Meld. 
i, 1778—-Dominica captured by. the French. 
10, 1800,— Embargo laid by Russia on British ships. 
11, 1700.—Themson the Peet born. 
14, 178@—The Spanish defeated in their memor- 
able attack at Gibraltar. 
—, 1806.——l'ox died. 
16, 1795.—Cape of Good Hope taken. 
1s, 1709.—Dr. Johnson bern, 
19, 1815, —-Labodeyere shot. 
20, 1758,—Lord Nelson born. a 
REE 


— 











—_— 


Important Cantion—A child three years old, was 
Heisoned at Nettingham, by repeatedly sucking his 
tagers, after putting them into a saucer, which contained 
4 preparation for killing fies. 

The following mixture is said to be perfectly hammless, 
effectual, and easily prepared, viz—To two drachms of 
eXtract of quassia, put half a pint of boiling water; 
When dissolved, add brown sugar or treacle, to make it 
Very sweet, and set it in shailuw plates or saucers, when 
the flies will eat it greedily. 


Pipierchal Family in this neighbourhood.—There i® 
Tew. 








ing (aged 84 years) at Widnes, near Farnworth? 
in the parish of >rescot, Lancashire, one Samue | 


Whitiield, whose descendants amount to one hundred 
end thirty ! viz. 14 children by one wife, 77 grand chil- 
dren, and 39 great grand children: of whom 109 are 
Cow livings ‘The patriarch of this family, in the sprin 
of the present year, dug the ground for his winter stoc 
of potatoes.—He is a constant frequenter of divine. eer- 
Ye every Sunday, and walks to and from the church, 
Walch is 4 mil¢ distant from the place of his residence, 


mediate support. I will not pretend ta describe the 
grateful tribute his Lordship received upon the oc- 
casion, from the band he Lad just set free; nor the 
satisfaction he reaped from the genetous deed. 
‘participated in the heavenly pleasure; aud never 
was witness to amore delightful scene. 

Hew shall I tell the sequel of the tale!—But it 
mast be told. Yet whilst Ido it, Lam almost ready 
to accuse heaven of unkinduess, in uatimely cutting 
off so fairy, so sweet a flower, the pride of the Eng- 
lish garden. His Lordship went seme few months 
after these beneficent acts, to visit his estates in 
treland, where, being obliged by the mistaken hos- 
pitality of the country, to drink more than he was 
accustomed to do, aud that at a time when he was 
udisposed from a violent cold, a fever, attended 
with a putrid sure throat, was the fatal consequence. 
Aud—drop not thou selfish tear!—my amiable 
young friend was removed to those realms, where 
alone his expanded heart could find its benevolent 
propensities indulged aud rewarded, 

By the death of this amiable young nobleman, 
the poor were deprived of a generous benefactor, his 
acquaintance of a desirable companion, and the 
community of one of its brightest ornaments, But 
tu no one was his loss more grievous than to Major 
Vaughan, to whom he was an unknown patron. The 
major regularly received a benefaction of fifty pounds 
per quarter, which he concluded to eome from Eart 
Fitzwilliam, that nobleman, with whom he had been 
bred up, having always held him in great estcem. 
But upon the death of Lord Digby, the bounty was 
found to flow from his liberal purse. 

The major was, indeed, highly esteemed by every 
one that had the pleasure of knowing him. He had 
been bred up by bis father, with the hopes of suc- 
ceeding to a large estate. But the old gentleman 
dying suddenly, and intestate; the major not being 








| _—— - 

‘© Uren fader thic arth in heefnas, sic gehalgud thin | 
noma; to cymeth thin ric: sic thin willa sue 1s in heof- 
nas and eortho. Uren hlaf ofer wirtlic sel us to daeg ; 
and forgef us scylda urna, sue we foygefeu scyldum 
jurum ; and no inlead usith in custnung. Ah getric 
urich frem isle. Amen.” —Camden's Remains. | 
| ‘lwo hundred years later, the language had undergone 
such alterations that the prayer ran thus: 
| ** Thu ure fader the earl on heofenum. 
gehalgod. Cum thin ric. 


Si thin nama 
Si thin willa on corthen swa, 
swa on heofenum. Syle us to deg urn degthanlicau 
{hlaf. And forgif us ure gyltas swa, swa we forgitath 
jtham tne with us agyltath. And ne led the us on cost- 
nung. Ac alys us from yfle. Si it swa.”—JLisle’s Saxon 
Monuments. 

There is very little difference between this version and 
that in the Saxon gospels, said to have been translated 
by King Alfred; but about two centuries and a half 
after, in the time of Henry II. Pope Adrian, an Eng- 
lishman, rendered the prayer thus, and sent it over—a 
curious example both of the progress ef the language, 
and af the versitication in that age. It is in black letter, 
but we employ the uswal type for the sake of conve- 
niency. 








Ure fadyr in heaven rich, 

‘Thy name be hallyed ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michel bliss : 
Als hit in heaven y-doe, 

That in yearth been it also. 
That holy bread that last ay, 
Thou send it ous this ilke day, 
Forgive ous all that we have den, 
As we forgivet uch other mon: 
Ne let ous fall into no founding, 
Ac shield ous tre the fowle thing. Amen. 








| Languages.Scaliger aftirms that there are eleven 
\linguee matrices, or mother t used in Europe, 
‘whereof four are of more general, and seven ef limited 
jextent. The, /owr former are, the Greek, Latin, Teute- 
jnic or German, and the Sclavonic. The seven latter 
are, the Albanese or old Epiretic, the European Tartar 
jor Scythian, the Hun . the Finnic, the Canta- 
brian, the Irish, and the eld Gaulish or British. 


Matrimony.—Upwards of three centuries ago the 
husband thus addressed his wife on taking her, as now, 
by the right hand :—TI, N, undersygne the N. for my 
weedded wyfe, for beter, for worse, for richer, for 
porer, yn sekness and yn helthe, tyl deth us departe, 
(not ‘do part,’ as we have erroneously rendered it— 
the ancient meaning of ‘departe,’ even in Wickliffe’s 
time, being ‘ separate’) as holy churche hath ordeyned, 
and thereto I plyght the my trowthe.’ ‘I'he wife re- 

lies in the same form, with an additional clause, ‘to 
be buxom to the tyl deth us departe.’ So it appears in 
the first edition of the “ Missal for the use of the 
famous and celebrated church of Hereford, 1502,” fol. 
In what is called the Salisbury Missal, the lady pro- 
mised a more general obedience, ‘to be bonere and 
;buxom in bedde and the borde.” Edit. Wayland, 
1554, 4to. 


Of hym that soughte his Wyfe agaynst the Streme. 
—A man the whose wyfe, as she came ouer a bridg 
fell into the riuer and was drowned; wherfore he 
wente and soughte for her vpward against the streme, 
wherat his neighbours, that wente-with hym marua- 
led, and sayde he dyd nought, he skulde go seke her 
downewarde with the streame—Naye, quod he, I am 
sure I shall neuer fynne her that waye: for she was as 
waywarde and so contrary to euery thynge while she 
lyuedde, that I knowe very well nowe she is deed, she 
wy!! go agaynste the streme, 





Antiquities. | 
» Oc. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN THE ENGLISH, | 


1000 Fears since. 





MANSION-HOUSF, LONDON. 


PROPOSED ALLIANCE WITH THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


—_—_ 


A few days since, the Lord Mayor received 
intimation that: a most extraordinary personage 
would wait upon him with the design of making a 
proposal of great interest to this country. At 12 
o'clock it was known by a noise outerde the Man- 
sion-house that the visitor had arrived. A chaii 

was placed near the Lord Mayor, and the marshal 

men were directed to conduct the gentleman to it, 
A man of a most venerable aspect then entered the 
justice-room. His head was white, and his beard, 
which descended and was scattered over bis chest, 
jmade his appearance truly patriarchal. He had 
upon his head a military hat, which seemed to have 
witnessed innumerable campaigns, It was fantasti- 
eally decorated with an old feather and pieces of 
riband. A belt was tied round his waist, to which 
was suspended a sword as harmless as the band by 
which it was fastened to his person. Pieces of brass, 
whieh were attached to his dress in various places, 
for the purpose of proving his rank, gave him the 
likeness of an aged warrior, He bowed to the 
Lord Mayor. 

] understand, Sir, said the Lord Mayor, that you 
ave a native of America? 

Tam, my Lord, replied the stranger, T have been 
impatient to see your Lordship upon a very import- 
ant occasion. My name is Moses Osgood. 

The Lord Mayor.—Y ou served in the Revolution- 
ary war? 

Moses Osgood —Yes; we had hard knocks in that 
war. 

The Lord Mayor. —Whom did you fight for > 

Moses Osgood—For his Britannic Majesty, and I 
have reason to remember it. 

The Lord Mayor—1 apprehend you labour under 
severe disabilities on that account? 

Moses Osgood —1 have indeed, and am still sufler- 
ing; but TL expect that all disagreeable things are at 
an end; at least, Lam determined to do all 1 can to 
finish divafreements; | have a marriage in view. 

The Lord Mayor. —Pray what age may you be? 

Moses Osqood.— Exactly seventy-four, 

The Lord Mayor.—And intend to marry? 

Moses Osgood.—Yes; 1 can serve the extion by 
yan alliance, and 1 can serve myself, which is a 

stronger motive. 

The Lord Mayor at length led him to the object 
of his visit; and 

Moses Osgood rose and said, he had a warm at- 
tachment to the house of Bruuswick ; and that no- 
thing but that had induced him to leave America 
with such advantageous proposals to make to bis 
Royal Highness the Prince Regeut. 

The Lord Mayor asked why he had zpplied tobim 
upon a subject on which he could not be expected 
to have much influence. 

Moses Osgood replied, that his object was to get 
|| an introduction to the Prince Regent through meana 
of his Lerdship, that be might propose an alliance 
between himself and the Princess Elizabeth, of whose 
excellent qualities he had heard a great deal, and he 
depended much upon the influence that might be 
| exercised by the Lady Mayoress over that royal per. 
son. 

The Lord Mayor.—Why, my friend the Prineess 
Elizabeth is already married. 





PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 





The following curious document, ey the prices 
of various articles of human sustenance as fixed by au- 





{legitimate, his only inheritance was a good educa- 
tioa, aad one of the.best of hearts. 


standing this disappointment, he was of a disposition | 
jas cheerful as if he had possessed millious. 


Just | 





applicable a passage :— 
———= dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could. of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffiring all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune’s buffets dud rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those, 
Whose blood and judgment are so well comuningled, 
That they are not-a pipe for fortune’s finger 
_ To sound what stop she please. Give me the man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core-eay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 
* Hamlet, Act IIL scene iv. 
an ers ner mec anno —— <_< —— t= = —_ 
A GOOD EXAMPLE SET BY A GREAT MAN. 











—_>-- 
The brave and patriotic veteran the Karl of St Vin- 
|cent, has lately caused two cottages to be erected on his 
jestate at Rochettes in Mssex 3 they are jomed (together. 
‘and are remarkable for their beauty aud sunplicity. On, 
| a plate in the centre he has placed the following ingcrip- 
tion -— ‘ 





These cottages were erected 
By Jon Earl of St. VINCENT, 
A. D. 1818, 
As an asyium to two industrious famiiies, 
Unian and BLazasEra Pace, Joun and 
) Anw PonD, 
For having brought up their families free ef parochial 
| assistance, 
A reward due to merit ; 
It is to be hoped this will excite 
Banulation, 
The deserving, families, who are the objects of his 
| Lordship’s benevolence, appear fully sensible of the 
| high reward they have received, and if such encou 
| ment were more generally bestowed on the lower orders 





of society, we are-convinced the best effects would | 


| from it. This is but one of the many instances in which 
i the active energies of the noble Karl's mind have been ; 
ban firmncss tended vo materially to preserve. 


And notwith- | 


such a man must have been Hamiet’s Horatio.* The | 
‘beauty of the description, added to the similitude of 
the character, tempts me to insert the whole of so | 


dent :— 

** Edwarde by the grace of God kyng of Englande, 
&c. ‘To Shiriffes, Majors, Bailiffes of Franchises, 
genieg: Forasmuch as we have heard and under- 
standed the greevous complayntes of archbishops, bish- 


victuals in our realme. 


than 24s. No other grasse-fed oxe for more then 163 
A fat stalled cowe at 12s. Another cowe Isse woorthe, 
at 10s. A fat mutton corne-fed, or whose wool is well 
growen, at 20d. Another fat mutton shorne at 14d. 
A fat hogge of two yeres olde at 3s. 4d. A fat goose at 
jetd: in thecitie at 3d. A fat capon at 2d.: in the 
citie at 2)d.: A fathen at 1d.: in the citie at 14d. 
| Two chickens at 1d.: in the citie at 14. Foure pigeons 
at id.: in the citie, three pigeons at 1d. Item twenty- 
jfour eggs Id.: in the citie twenty. We ordeyne te all 





lour sheriffes, and our other ministers whatsoever they be, 


'that yf any person buy or sell any of the thyngs above 

named contrary to our ordinaunce aforesayde, that the 
| ware be fortajte, and due penaltie set upon them accord- 
jing to their desart, Geven at Westminster under our 
great seale the 14 day of Marche, the 8 yere of our 
reigne.”” 





STORKS, 


The veneration shown by the Germans to storks is 
a very remarkable superstition. ‘Phe houses which 
these birds light upon jare considered as under the spe- 
cial favour of heaven. It is usual to contrive a small 
flat square spot-on the top of the roof, for them toges: 
upon, and build their nests. Catholic Curates, as well 
as Protestant Ministers, endeavour to allure them to 
their churches. “1 observed,” says a reach travebter, 
“four or five steeples dignified by such visitors, There 
are people so lucky as to attract some of them into 
their poultry-yard, where they staik about with the 





|freedom. Were any, one to killa stork, he would be 
| pursued like an Egyptian of old fur killing an ibis, or 
for fricasseeing a cat. In a fire, by which the town of 


wings around chem to keep off the sparks and burning 
embers. 
but, uamineful of herself, she cared.only for her off- 


to the fire, under the eyes of a sympathizing crow 





loyed in benefiting. that. country, which bys — 


preferring death with the pledges of her love, to life. 
without them. ‘This interesting anecdote was cele. | 
brated by a Flemish poet who lived in 1595, in an cifur 





ops, prelates, and barons, touchyng great dearth of | 
We ordeyne from henceforth, | 
that no oxe stalled or corne-fedde, be solde fer more | 


Moses Osgood.—I\s it possible? Sorry I am to 


|| hear it! 


| 


Here the veteran sat down; his eyes were filled 


ario' ||with tears; his dog, which had followed him into 
thority in the year 1815, -has been sent by a correspon- | 


the room, jumped upon his knee, and seemed to par- 
ticipate in bis master’s affliction, Patting the dog 
upon his back, he said, “1 brought over this faith 
ful, auimal from Massachusets to present to the 
Princess, and to no other human being would [ pant 
with him.” 

Feiled in this scheme, the poor old man applied 
for the Lord Mayor's assistance in procuring for 
him the Prince Regent's permission to take a certain 
number of men and utensils to work a gold mine 
which he said he had on his estate at home, 

The Lord Mayor reprimanded the Captain of the 
ship for having brought over a person in this rsane 
condition, and at Jength ordered Osgood to be taken 
to the Comptor; and there to be treated with the 
utmost attention, till means can be found of sending 
him back again to his own couutry, 


Latest tneeenneneeee eee A 





Remarkable instance of fidelity in a servant.—in tho 
winter of the year 1770, the Count and Countess Pos 
dotsky being on their way from Vienna to Cracow, 
the wolves, which are very numerous in the Carpathian 
mountains, and when the cold is very severe are more 
bold and savage than usual, came down in hordes, aod 
pursued the carriage betweem the towns of Oswicsk 
and Zator, the latter of which ts only a few leagues 
from Cracow, Of two servants, one was sent before 
to bespeak post-horses; the other, whom the Count 
particularly esteemed for his fidelity, seeing the wolves 
come nearer and nearer, begged his master to permit 
|him to leave them his horse, by which their rage would 
}im, some measure be satished, and they should gain 
i time to reach Zator. ‘The Count consented; the ser- 
ivane mounted behind the carriage, and let hie horse gp, 














bers, but without yielding up. any particle of their | 


Delft, in Holland, was buratto ashes, a stork, which {| 


had built her nest upon a chimuey, strove all she could i verance; 1 wiil go to nieet the wolves, if you 
to save her little ones; she was seen spreading her | te 


Already the Dame began to seize upon her, || 





spring, bemoaning their loss, and at length fell a prey || salemmnly vowed, that if he would 
»/ 


which was soon seized by the wolves, and torn into a 
thousand pieces, Meantime the travellers proceeded 
with all the speed they could, in hopes to reach the 
town, from which they were not very distant. But 
the horses were tired, and the wolves become more 
savage now they bad once tusted blood, bad almost 
‘overtaken the carriage. In this catreme ey at 
servant cried out, There’ is only ope means 


swear to me to provide as a father for: wite 
lchildren, I must perish ; but while-chey fall 
you willescape.” Podotsky hesitated to y; bur 
jas there was No prospect of escape, he copaented, and 
sacrifice hignself fox 
their safety, he would confidently provide for bis far 
caily, ‘The servant immediately got down, went to 
meet the wolves, aud wads devoured. ‘the Con 
reached the gates of Zator, and was saved, 


| 





sewer veerios oo bp The: Stork: of elit ; or, the J vait waea Protestant: bis master a Catholic, ang com. 
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THE WRECKERS. 








The dangers of the coast from St. Michael's Meunt 
to the Lizard are too well known to need description 
Many vessels, especially foreigners, from the East and 
Weat Indies, South America, and other parts, frequent- 
ly in the winter, at night, make the lig t-heuse on St. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Serr. 29. 





" ® 
AJoctry. 
To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 

SB 

Should you think the following few lines worthy a! 
place in your paper, you would flatter me by publishing | 
them: this may serve to commemorate an occasion | 
which, I think, should not be forgotten. The play was | 


highly creditable to the projectors, and the success which 
attended it must be a source of much gratification to 








The following verses will be familiar to most of our} 


be read over again with additional interest. 
eae 
Here’s the bower she lov'’d so much, 
And here’s the tree she planted ; 
Here's the harp she used to touch, 
Oh! how that touch enchanted ! 


Roses now unheeded sigh, 
Where's the hand te wreathe them ? 


tonishing quantity of two hundred and twenty-six pounds, 


readers ; but, probably, in allusion to the present visits|] and from which was extracted upwards of fifty quarts of 
to the grounds and gardens of Claremont, the residence|} fine honey. ‘The whole process of destroying the bees, 
of the late lamented heiress to these realms, they may|| and weighing the contents of the hive, was witnessed b 


a considerable number of individuals of respectability gf 
the parish of Harberton. 


To Correspondents. 


INHUMAN TREATMENT or HorsEs.—In a Preceding 
page of our present number will be found a letter upog 
this subject, taken from a recent Morning Chronicle, 





cet 








Agnes, in Scilly, and that on the Longships at the 
Land s-end, a» their first landfall; if a strong gale || e 
from 8. W. set in, they find it impossible to weather 
the Lizard, the southern-most point of land in Great 
Britain; they fall down deeper into the bay and become 
embayed, or are more frequently driven with 4 vio- 
lence that nothing can surpass, on the cagst between | 
the Mount and the Lizard, and are often dashed to) 
atoms in a moment: at other times, through the con- 
currence of some favourable circumstances, they are 
thrown up into places where the greater part of the 
cargo might be saved Natural depravity and the cus- 
tom of centuries have inspired the inhabitants of the 
coast with a rapacity for plundering those wrecks, and 
the name of * Wreckers” applies therefore to vast 
numbers, who look for the season of booty. When 
the news of a wreck flies along the coast, thousands of 
these people are collected near the fatal spot, armed 
with pick-axes, hatchets, crow-bars, and ropes, not 
for helping the sufferets, but for breaking up and car- 
rying off all they can. The moment the vessel touches 
the shore, she is considered as fair plunder, and men, 
women, and children are working on her to break her 
up, night and day. The hardships they, especially the 
women, endure, are incredible. Should a vessel be 
laden with wine or spirits, she brings them certam 
death; the rage and fighting to stave in the casks, and 
bear away the spoil in kettles and all kinds of vessels, 
is brutal and shocking: to drunkenne ss and fighting 
succeed fatigue, sleep, cold, wet, suffocation, and 
death! Once last winter, a wreck happened on a Sun- 
day ; they had every thing ready, and sallied forth, n t 
not the clock bad struck twelve at midnight, all 
checks of conscience being then removed. Five hun- 
dred little children in a parish are brought up in chi 
way, and encouraged by precept and example to pursue 
this horrid system. ‘The view of the cliffs and pro- 
montories for nearly three miles on the coast is tre- 
mendous and sublime, far exceeding im romanty 
grandeur the rocks at the Land’s-end. We visited the 
sonpy rock, trom the side of which the sol® clay is dug 
which forms our British china, from which many din- 
ner services have been made for the Royal Family. It 
blew hard to the beach, the waves ran high in theocean; 
but in approaching the beach at this place, they had to 
ass $0 many rocks, each of which formed a kind ot} 
Looubeaenr, that it produced an astonishing appear: } 
ance on the water, ‘Phe billows wore not only a per- 
fectly white foam, but when they fell over arock they 
Yefe it, as it were, painted, for nearly ten minutes. 
A curious range of caverns succeed Kyne 8 Cove, one 
ot which is nearly one hundred feet in length; the 
next range of roeks is called the dcl/ows, trom the se 
having forded its way a considerable distance under 
a@ hove hill and blocked up the cavern, the fixed air 
escapes through a small aperture in the rock ; this oc- 
curs as every wave enters, the noise and the spray of 
the sea issning from the hole are amongst the most 
grand and terrific ever heard. ‘The pracuces of these 
Wreckers having by one severe instance awakened the 
attention of the Bishop of St. David's, he lately ex- 
horted his clergy to preach every where against it. 
‘Vo this method may be added, with as great effeer, 
the persuasion of those who will visit their cottages. 
Phe Wreckers seldom or never reap profit by these 
nefarious labours, for they are found at the end of the 
year nearly the same as at the beginning. It appears, 
jor the credit of the county, that these are conlined te 
u fow western parishes, and that even there no decds 
of personal inhumanity towards the unhappy sufferers 
have been permitted in modern times, even by the 
plunderers themselves. ‘To prevent these depredations 
the neighbouring gentry generally exert themselves 
and every effort is made to wipe off this disgrace frou 
the county; but hitherto, although they have been par- | 
tis ly successful, many instances of plunder continue to 
take place, undercover of darkness,and amidst that con- 
fusion which a ship driven on shore by a vi ent tempesi 
must inevitably occasion. Inheriting from their ances- 
tors an ovin'on that they have a right to such spoils as 
the ocean may place within their reach, many among the 
more enlightend inbabitants secure whatever they can 
seize, Wiihout any remorse; and conclude, without 
any hesitation, that nothing but injustice, supportec 
by power and sanctioned by law, can wre uch it from 
their hands. While these principles continue (say> 
Mr. &. Drew, of Austel, the Editor of the late Mr 
For. Hutchings’ papers) to predominate, the plunderin, 
of wrecks may be expected to remain; and, conse 
quently, nothing short of moral and intellectual light 
in universal diffusion can accomplish its entire suppres 
sion. 
Vhese interesting facts are extracted from a letter 
from the Rev. G.C. Smith, of Penzance, and will 
probably awaken a serious attention from those who 
hold the adminitration of the laws, and afford great 
relicf to owners and underwriters, and the cause of 


schgion. 


























Priccs of Books in Philad ti hicw—Childe Harold's 
VPilewm age, cuanto IV. to which is added, Beppe, fine 
paper, 4s (d.; Lalla Reokh, with engeavings, fine 


paper, Se. 1 de 3 Women or Pour et Contre, Bs. 3 





lee Kamily, 2s. sds Reb Ley, 08.2: Manners, a 
novel, Gt Melincourt, G. d.; The Knight of St. 
Johny Gs 10d.g France, by Lady Morgan, three en- 
gravinus, 1 aid. Sir R. Wilson's Sketch of the Mi-| 
Jitary and politcal power of Russta im 1817 6s. od. 3 


Havlitt's ¢ _— ters of Shakspcare’s Plays, 5s. Td. 

It will be seen from the above list ef the prices at 
which Mr. Thomas, of Philadelphia, re-; ublishos Eng- 
lsh books, how cheaply the Amencans cajey our li. 
terature. 











field-rats have so multiplicd | 
rreat drow: | 
ads, ae | 


A Paris paper says, ¢! 
$n sume quarters, 1) COMBO te . 
that, in onder to stop the ravages of these antn 


nee of thes 


has been directed, in the environs of Landau, that ever 
propricter shal! daily deliver twelve fats ior eve ry flor 

of land-tax which he pays. [tas et ved that in the s r 

gle village of Offenbach, where the inhaticants eagerly || 
about executing the order, they delivered, 
se of three days, no less than 47,90" rats 5 
rats, has, in the course of (we months, 
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in poison for 
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thai the orchards on the river Clyde only, 


evatnde nt, 
situsted beoween Glegow and Ilamnilten, 


pne rectum: 4 hiss A 
boem sold for wearly clouew Muaeund pounds, 


dies 





an the | With 


very one. Yours, &c. 
—_ - 


the Liverpool Theatre, Dec. 7, 1816, for the Relief’ 
of the Poor. 





With graceful art the prologue +o rchearse, 
And add new beauties to the polish'd verse, 
Thine was the task—the arduous task, O Parr! 
For eloquence long famed at England's bar— 
More eloquent to plead meck Pity’s causc— 
More skill’d in Christian than in civil laws. 

Now call our Actors, and as cach appear, 
We'll mark his merits and his character : 

First, Ollapod in order let us take, 

Himself I mean, not pills which he shall make ¢ 
Strange jumbled medley is his character, 

More strange than all the mixtures he'll prepare ; 
Cringing, yet pompous—ignorant, yet wise 

In the Seite wisdom ; skill'd in hfe to rise, 

By other's deaths, as lawyers fattest grow 


When most distress prevails—when plagues, they crow. 


And Carter, for this tribute, let me pause : 

Here, genius served thee, merit gain’d ap plause ; 
And taste, with judgment join’d, appear d in all, 
And show'd thy talents great—original. 

Old Humphrey Dobbins, Richmond, was thy fate ; 
The part was little, but thy parts were preat ; 
Full well thou didst his character pourtray, 

His bluntness, honesty, and oddity. 

Sir Charles came next, the finished modern beau, 

His head as empty as his purse is low ; 
Unfeeling Cropland ! giddy, thoughtless, gay, 
He lives the sunshine of’ his life away, 

Nor deems, alas! his youthful vigour past, 

An age of apathy succeeds at last ; 

With friendless Sesoal, Sympathy ne’er warm'd, 
His mind unfurnish’d, and his heart unform’d. 
But to an actor, nor withhold the fame 

His graceful case and polished manners claim. 
Accomplish’d Ward, thy failings but evince 
Thy virtues, and thy merit serve to enhance; 
Thou lack'dst but Fashion's impress, impudence ; 
Nor couldst thy native character belie ; 

Thy fault, if *twere a fault, was modesty. 

But to a nobler character we tend, 
Wann-hearted Frederick, Virtue’s generous friend ; 
And generous Hunter, in thy perfect part, 

Thou but express’dst the dictates of thy heart ; 
And, fecling Worthington, thy fate was such, 
Thy feeling actor only felt too much. 

But, oh, what verse shall half your praises tell 
Who walk'd in humbler life, but walk’d so well 2 
As in blunt yeomen Nature most we view, 

So were your characters natural and true. 

Parr, thou, with Clay, didst in perfection vie, 
Children of Nature—Stephen Harrowby. 

Fusbos the wise, too, and Bombastes great, 
General of armies, minister of state, 

Here tov your various merits well agree, 

Thou, great Bombastes, shrewder Fusbes, he, 
Burlesque of Kings and Courts: but yet ’tis plain, 
Courts more burlesque the character of man. 

Tho’ last, not least in praise, the valet ranks, 
And Ward well merits all our warmest thanks ; 
Those talents in his humbler line appear, 

Which well had graced the highest character. 

All have much merit, nor was that merit small 
Which prompted first the wish to act at all ; 

And genereus youths, who thus, in Pity’s cause, 
Have gain’d the well-earn’d tribute of applause, 
(Applause, far high’r must fill your glowing hearts, 
That inward joy which conscious worth imparts,) 
Jong shall your names in kind remembrance live, 
And Mis’ry at the sound shall cease to grieve, 

And Charity with warmest hope shall glow, 


CRITO. | 


Written on the occasion of the Amateur Performance, at’ 


Songs around neglected lie, 
here’s the lip to breathe them ? 


Spring may bloom, but she we loved 
Ne’er shall feel its sweetness ; 

Time that once so fleetly moved, 
Now hath lost its fleetness. 


Years were days when here she stray’d, 
Days were moments near her ; 
Heav'n ne’er ferm’d a brighter maid, 
Nor Pity wept a dearer. 
> eo 
DESTRUCTION. 
—>- 


Destruction walks abroad—cscap’d the doom 
Which chain'd him to Vesuvius’ fiery womb 3 

Or, in the stunning Maelstroom’s black abyss 
Or, on the peak of Benmore’s precipice ; 

Or, where the desert’s whirlwind columns * roll; 
Or, to the ice-bergs crashing round the Pole ; 

Or, on the dome which feels the earthquake shock ; 
Or, in the cloud that swathes the young Siroc ; 
Or, where the Rhetian avelanche had swell’d 

To heaven—suspended rather than upheld— 

For, far above the valley’s scene of rest— 

An Eagle hovering o'er the Ring-deve's nest : 
With red, dilated eye, and monster form, 

He follows close the Spirit of the storm— 

Who, like a wrathful scraph, rides the wind 

In awful beauty. Fell, nor far behind, 

A hell-scap’d nameless brood comes yelling on, 
Who blight whate'er they breathe or fook upon. 
Some glare like beacons o’er the troubled tide— 
Some start the cimbers in the galley’s side— 
Some sport in Jiguid flame o’er sail and mast— 
Some mutter hollow warnings in the blast— 
Some fire the forest, some the heathy mountain— 
Some hurl the hanging rock to choke the fountain— 
Some lure the nighted traveller to the lake, 

Or plant his foot upon the startled snake— 

Some snap the roof-tree e’er the ancient hall, 

And crush the social circle in its fall ; 

Kven while around the blazing hearth they press, 
And pity those at sea, or shelterless ! 

Each plies his demon task ere night be done— 
For well they know they must not meet the Sun ; 
Whilst nature sobs, convuls’d, o'er field and flood, 
To mark her Spring thus blighted in the bud ! 
Heaven ! in thy mercy soothe her wild dirtress, 
Whose babes, perchance, this night are fatherless : 
If any fall, to guilt decree its fate— 

Nor then the loving heart all desolate ! 

Blast with thy withering frown his curs’d carcer, 
The perjur’d Murderer, the Mutincer ; 

Let not that wretch fold wife or infant more, 
Whose gold is alchymis'’d from Afric’s gore : 
Lanch thy red arrow at the Pirate’s deck, 

Nor leave, for hope, the remnant of a wreck. 
On these thy violated laws resent— 

Oh! spare the weak, and shield the innocent ! 





























| 

| 

| * © We were at once surprised and terrified by a sight sure- 
Hy the most maguificent m the world ; in that vast expanse of 
j desert, from Wand io NW. of us, we sawa nomber of pro- 
jig ous piliars of sand at different distances, at times moving 
j with geeat celerity, at others stalking with niajestic slowness ; 
Jat intervals we thought they were coming i a very few mo 





| clouds.” Bruce. 


| 


Since, blest with wealth yourselves, ye feel for others | 


wore. 
—~<2 6 aon 
LINES, 


ON HEARING THAT THE ** FORGET ME NOT” WAS 


GROWING ON THE PLAIN OF WATEKLOO. 
— - 


There is a flower whose opening bloom 
Beams softly o’er the hero’s grave, 

Whose trembling leat and sweet perfume 
Bend o'er the dwelling of the brave. 


No urn is there; that little flow’r 
Alone is left, their woes te tell ; 
liow oft they bled in Battle’s hour, 
How Valour fought, and Freedom fell ! 


Sweet child of Spring! thy modest head 
Was born to grace some happier spot ; 

And wilt thou bloom among the dead, 
And only say, ** Forget me not ?” 


** | would not leave this plain of rest, 
Vor brighter skies, pot milder climes ; 

Here 1 repose on honour's breast, 
Unmoved by fear, unstain'd by crimes. 


* At midnight oft the orphan steals 
Oer me, te shed the sacred tear ; 

And while his heart a throbbing feels, 
He knows his parent's grave ts near. 


** And shall I leave the hero’s tomb, 
Or mock the Orphan's tender woe ? 
No! Jet me till unfricnded bloom, 
And shade the brave chat sleep below.” 
Guard of the midright hour, farewell! 
Still o’er the shrine of Honour wave ! 
Be mine the sacred task to tell 
‘The sweets that deck the soldier's grave ! 


Liverpool. 
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NEMO NEMINIL 
aaa 

irexvy I view'd the sweet rose, whilst it grac’d 
‘the pure bosom of her I so prize; 
oprry it now, from that station displac’, 
For L sce the flower withers and dies! 
few hours have passed since so ight was my heart, 
That the moments unconsmously flew ; 


Jiow uiat heart droop’d to bid her 


‘'y of fruit in Scotland, this year, is se ‘ 
But when from her presence too seon forc’d to part, 


ADIEU, 


i}the dandies: but they have added (as nearly as ov. 


jwents Lo overwhelm us, and sinall quantities of sand did ac 
tually more than once reach us; again they would retreat, so 
asto be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the wery 


See Southy’s “ Thalaba,” Book IV. 
WEF IEF DUDS F233 ——— 
THE DANDIES O7} SEPTEMBER. 


The Parisian demi-surtout, with a waist of two 
inches lung, is still the favourite morning dress of 


(lays can imitate the venerable deformity of tb 
Freach Schneiders) a collar ala Guillotine, whu: 
wust never exteud less than half a yard over the 
vomeé of the stays. The #efersham pantaloons a 
stl worn, but without flounces—flounces being th: 
symbol of an oriental or city dandy; but the trow 
= called Spanish petticoats, protusely puckered 
| make the favourite evening costume of the guadrar 
tyulars, or dandies from the squares. 

| The Cumberland corset is most in fashion, for the 





sake of its tightness— the Petersham stiffener, which 
had only a frame of very elastic steel being found too 
| flexible. 

Weare most happy to announce that the feather-bed 
tie is now very little iu use, (iu consequence, ue 
doubt, of our late remonstrance against ith—bet 
leruth compels us to add, that the Pitt neckcloth 
i (vot the hempen one bestowed so liberally upon om 
jcountrymen by the ministers under his name, but 
the tie usuaily worn by the heav’n-born minister) it 
tis very much to be feared, is commg into gencral 
fashion among the ofd dandies, starchers being ab- 
| olutely prohibited by the medical dowagers at the 
| west end of the town. Toremedy the evil as much as 
| possible, we bey to recommend the use of the Napo 
| /eon tie, which may be adopted by all daadies, of all 
jages,who cither do or do not wear starchers. The mode 
lof making it isas follows: ‘iae neckcloth being fola- 
ed to the wearer's taste as to depth aud thickness, the 
patient applies it to the back of bis neck, bringing 
it round, and crossing in on the bosom, and finally 
fastening it under the stays behind. It receives its 
name from the fie worn by the Emperor when on 
board of the Bellerophon—but the daudics peed not 
be afraid of looking fieree by adopting this tle, fo 
we cau assure them that it gives fo any dandy under 
the middle age av air of languishment, which can 
scarcely be produced eves by the ball-ruom, amoroso, 


Some of our readers will, probably, turn aside from 
shocking a narrative; with horror and disgust ; 
should we have ventured to pe their sensibility to s9 
severe a test as the perusal of the letter in question, 
Were it not under the impression, that such enormities 
eught to be blazoned forth, until the public voice shal] 
irresistibly call for redress from that quarter, to which 
alone such an appeal can be made with efficacy. It 
has been very justly said, that it is the very height of 
cruclty to prebe the wound we cannot heal; but the 
crying sin of wanton cruelty to the brute creation is 
capable of suppression by the strong arm of the law. 
The failure of Tord Erskine’s humane attempt to in. 
troduce a bill for this — can never be sufficiently 
deplored by the philanthropist. It was thrown out 
by the cold-blooded sophistry of such men as the late 
Mr. Windham and others, who could tolerate such 
partes as bull-baiting, &c. because they tended to 
eep up the true old English spirit! which, indeed, 
might have been the case, if the animal were not tied 
by bis dastardly persecutors to the stake, and if his 
assailants were two-legged, instead of ey 
brutes. We have chosen this time for the introduc. 
tion of the subject, because, from our own personal 
observation, we are sorry to say, the the practice of 
overleading horses was never more conspicuous in our 
own streets than at present. This is an abuse cog. 
nizable by our bye-laws, and with all our habitual 
loathing of spies and informers, we would most 
readily enrol ourselves in their corps, so long as 
their operations should tend to put a stop to the 
savage treatment of that noble animal the horse.— 
The revolting scenes described in the letter of the 
Chronicle appear to have been of long continuance; 
and were described by Lord Erskine, in his speech ir 
Parliament, in 1809, from which we make the follow. 
ing extract :— 
‘* A very genoral practice prevails of buying up horses, 








still alive, but not capable of being even further 
abused by any kind of labour. These horses, it a 
peared, were carried in great numbers to the slough, 
ter houses, but not killed at once for their flesh and 
skins, but left without sustenance, and literally starved 
to death, that the market might be gradually fed.— 
The poor animals in the mean time being reduced to 
eat their own dung, and frequently gnawing one 
another’s manes, in the agonies of hunger !!!” 

We have before noticed the effort which was made in the 
year 1809, to form an association in Liverpool to su 
press wanton cruelty to brute animals. We shall take 
an opportunity, by means of the Kaleidoscope, to re. 
vive this subject, by re-publishing the report drawn 
up by the committee appointed for the purpose ; and’ 
we shall also state our views of the causes of the failure 
of se benevolent a scheme. 


NEWTONIAN SysTEM.—Another week's consideration 
has only contirmed our previous opinion, that it can 
answer no useful purpose, to continue P. N.’s attack 
upon the Newtonian system. We have the greatest 
respect for the author ; ner have we any violent objec« 
tion to occasional paradoxes, when there is some in- 
genuity and plausibility to apologise for them. But 
we really despair, even with the ange aid of P. N. 
of persuading our readers, at this time of day, into 
a belief that the sun is less than the earth! We 
should have a much better prospect of success, if we 
would maintain that the moon is made of green cheese, 
as we should have the advantages of juvenile preju- 
dices and association in favour of an opinion, which 
many of us recollect to have regarded once as ortho- 
dox. 

LITERARY TRIFLING.—Although we fancy the letter 
recommended by L. is pretty; * °"'* +. we shall 
give it an early place under the head ‘* Litera y Tri- 
fling ;’’ as we do not affect to ju , -astidious 
in that department of the Aad «ioscope, as the reader 
may have already discovered. ** Trifles, light as air,” 
will form appropriate matter for the column we sh 
occasionally dedicate to our juvenile readers. In our 
sixth number, page 24, the following query was pro- 
posed, to which we have not yet published the answer 
of FE. H. which we have unluckily mislaid We shall, 
therefore, be much obliged, if he or she will take the 
trouble once more to inform us ‘* What two chapters 
in the Bible are cvactly similar 2” 


‘ua 





LIVERPOOL Royal INSTITUTION.—We have so free 
uently been solicited to give some information upon 
the nature and progress of this ornament of our na- 
tive town, that we shall, at our earliest convenience, 
make some extracts from the published reports, which 
may not have fallen into the hands of a majority of 
the readers of the Kaleidascope. In_ the mean time, 
we shall probably be able to reply satisfactorily to the 
enquiry of N.S. G. in our next. 


A Common Porter is informed, that we have great 
satisfaction in being able to decide the point he has left 
te our reference 3; and that we shall at all times be most 
ready to attend to similar requests, without any apolo- 
gy for the humble quarter from which it proceeds. 
Our scale of estimating character is well expressed hy 
Burns—** The rank is but the guinea stamp, the 
man's the gold for a’ that”—or, a8 Pore said Jong 
before, 

“Wet makes the man, and tant of it the fellow ; 

The vest is ald but lerher ona pruneta.” 
To return to the point, however, we believe we are 
perfectly correct in stating, that the Pelican was lost in 
our river in the year 1793; and the Goree Warehouses 


burnt down Sep. 15, 1802. 


First NuMBER OF THE KALEIDoscore —In the 
last Mercury we offered S1xPENCH each for some 
copies of No. 1, of the Kalcidoscope. The number 
we have obtained in consequence is so very inade- 
quate, that we take this opportunity of repeating the 
ofler. 


—— 





“Printed, published, and sold : 
By EGERTON SME & CO. 
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Bers.—On Friday, the 21st of August, 2 single hive! 
of bees, was destroyed on the preniises of Mr. Samuel 








| 
White, at Englebourne, in the parish of yen 


b near Totnes, tlie coatents of which amounted te the as- 


Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, C: astle 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Strect ; Mr. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smith 
No. 5y, Gerard Street, for ready moncy only. 
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